INTRODUCTION
solid and workmanlike, as any one may see for himself.
On the other hand, he never forgot for a moment that such work was but a means to an end; he never tolerated the sentimental fallacy that faithfulness in the treadmill exempts one from the higher responsibilities of a liberal leisure; he never gave Admetus one jot more than was nominated in the bond. Thus he refused the offer, from Chicago University, of the full salary of a professor for lectures during one quarter each year: a single quarter was too much. Of course the price of such devotion was poverty. His method was to labor at teaching or hack-writing until he had accumulated a little money, and then to live on it as simply as possible as long as it lasted, too happy in composition to mind small discomforts. That it lasted longer in Europe than at home was one reason of his frequent voyages. Fortunately he did not need a large income. Aside from a barbaric fondness for jewelry and fancy waistcoats his personal tastes were inexpensive; though fond of the society of cultivated people, he had not the least trace of snobbery; almost his only financial luxury was the help he often extended to relatives and friends less prosperous than himself. Even with these advantages, however, he showed, it seems to me, a clear-headedness in the discrimination between immediate and ultimate values, and a stanch courage in the refusal to let the nearer interfere with the greater, as difficult to attain, and as rare, as they are admirable and worthy of emulation.
xxiiied position was
